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“THE SHAVIAN No. 4 


I ULY 26th 1956, will be the Centenary of Shaw's 
birth. Early in che New Year we hope to publish a 
special enlarged number of The Shavian—an " extra 

specsal,” in fact—burt co do this we shall need all the 

financial support you can give. We therefore appeal 
for donations to the JOURNAL FUND, so that we 

: may publish noc only this special number, but also 

: keep up regular publication of The Shavian at least 

three times a year in future. We should also like to 

publish more of our Shavian Tracts series (che first 
three of which are in constant demand), especially re- 
prints of such now hard-to-come-by Shaw essays as 

On Going to Church and The Illusions of Socialism 

or the Shaw-Chesterton-Belloc debate, Do We Agree? 

| (if we can find copies to reprint them from, of course). 

We thank you in anticipation. 


WE WERE BOTH SHAW 
by FRANK SHAW 

{Editorial Now: Shaw's world voyage with Mrs Shaw in 

The Empress of Britain began in December 1932, and 

during the course of it he wrote Village Wooing, visited 

Hong Kong, and lectured in New York. His Pacific cruise was 

in 1936. We are indebted to a non-member, Mr Frank Shaw, 

for the photograph opposite and for the following story). 

The photograph of Bernard Shaw with a group of seamen is 
over twenty years old. It is for me a twofold source of poignam 
reminiscence. 

The seamen were from the crew of The Empress of Britain, 
which was lost in the last war. GBS and his wife had, at the time 
of the photograph, just made the world cruise on her. He had 
consistently refused to pose with the passengers, and when he 
agreed to be photographed with the crew, picked the seamen with 
whom he would stand himself, not only picking men representa- 
tive of various departments of the ship but, so I was told, re- 
jecting those who were taller than he was! 1 knew many of the 
crew well. My brother was serving on the same ship. The 
butcher in the picture was an old friend whom I saw in Liverpool 
24 hourse before his ship, the Arandora Star, was sunk with a 
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passenger list of Italian prisoners and British children. He had 
shown me a photograph of his grandson in Southampton whom 
he had never seen. “ And | never shall,” he added prophetically 

The whitecoated bedroom steward is dead too. He told me 
of GBS's fads as to food and early morning swimming, of his 
kindness—" although he could tick people off proper too "—and 
of his addressing a party of American millionaires as “ Fellow un- 
employed.” 

| found Shaw when this steward introduced me nothing 
but kind. He chatted affably to me about playwriting, Ireland, 
the cruise, and photography, all in his unforgettable Dublin 
accent. When a few years later he arrived on the Arandora Star 
| was still there. He had been in Madeira and been much 
photographed swimming—once with nothing more on than his 
Churchillian hard hat. He was still kindly, and we had another 
talk. He gave me his autograph, being quite tickled when he 
learned we had the same surname, and when | told him I had 
hopes of being a writer said: “Don't. Bue if you must, write 
about what you know.” 

I knew a good deal about working-class life in Liverpool. | 
wrote a play about it, and it was produced, many years after, on 
the same bill as GBS's O'Flaherty, VC. In the foyer I placed the 
photograph, which had had several adventures, including a rescue 
from an air-raid. I value it greatly with the memory of his 
companions on it and the advice he gave me. ‘For the auto- 
uraphed card “ To Frank Shaw from Bernard Shaw ” | refused a 
very useful sum. May he never be forgotten! 


SHAW’S CORNER 
by Sean O'CASRY 


{Editorial Note: Vorthright, outspoken, but lyrical, Sean 
O'Casey has again shaken some of the nicer critics with his 
Sunset and Evening Star, a further instalment in his auto- 
biographical series. Like other honest-to-God writers before 
him (Mark Twain for one comes w mind) who have felt 
mankind's wound too deeply, O'Casey has let go some thin 
in the most exquisite bad taste, not at all pleasing to ¢ 
boys from Oxford, Cambridge, ‘and Fleet Street. This one 
is a darlin’ book, and worth reading for its own sake. But it 
is of special interest to Shavians, as Sean keeps a torch ever 
burning brightly for that other Ricat Irishman of the XX 
Century, who like himself called “ not the sinners, rm a 
righteous to repentance,’ sending out in the process 

arrows of thought into hypocricy's breast s side, 
cach golden arrow tipped with points of singing steel.” We 
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are more than grateful to the publishers, Macmillan & Co., 

Ltd., and to the author, for permission to publish the follow- 

ing extract from his chapter on © Shaw's Corner.” O'Casey 

is writing of his wife Eileen’s last visit to Shaw very shortly + 
before his death). 


These were his last words: That youth might noc be wasted 
in another war. Kind man, brave man, wise soul, indomitable 
spirit of the indomitable Irishry. 

Many tries have been made to press down the world-stature 
of Shaw. Critics have derided his plays ; politicians have jeered 
at his socialism ; defenders of institutional religion cocked noses 
at his philosophy. Little chitterers reaching up puny hands to 
pluck at his knees and tumble him down. Life can't change. 
Oh, unchangeable, sinful, sooner human nature! Original sin 
has got us all by the shore hairs! With Graham Greene life is 
a precious, perpetual, snot-sodden whinge. Shaw's, a poke from a 
living, forward-thrusting hand—pip pip! Theirs a pat from a 
hand damp with death. 

Every character in every play is a puppet, in so far as every 
character does, or says, what the author thinks it should say or do. 
There is no part in any play, bad, good, or great, who is indepen- 
dent of his creator. The author says to his character, do this, and 
he doeth it; come, and he cometh. Of course Shaw often uses 
the characters in his plays to voice what he chinks about man and 
his methods ; but no more so than dramatists who are no more 
in skill and creation than, physically, a tom thumb is to a giant. 
They all weave their own opinions into what the characters in 
their plays say. Some critics say there is no poetry in Shaw's 
plays (how often have the Dublin bravos signed this in the air 
with a sawing hand!); and no emotion. There is poetry in the 
very description of the Syrian sky at the opening of Caesar and 
Cleopatra, in the way the Bucina calls, in the two great figures 
dwarfed between the paws of the Sphinx, in the rush of the 
Roman Legion into the Palace, halting to cry Hail, Caesar, when 
they see him sitting alone with the Queen of Egypt ; poetry and 
emotion, too. There is poetry and fine emotion in the scene on 
the banks of the Loire in the play of Saint Joan, and in the Saint's 
sorrow when she sces that while the world venerates her at a safe 
distance, the same world wants her no nearer; here is ironical 
emotion, shot with sadness stretching out to the day that is with 
us, for, with Christians now, it is not, Get thee behind me, Satan, 
but Get thee behind me, God. There are poetry and emotion in 
The Devil's Disciple, a heart-sob, indeed, at the end of the first 
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scene when Essic, the natural child, tinds a friend, and cries to 
show her joy, to get the devil's disciple's blessing in Oh, yes, you 
may cry that way, Essie. Indeed, the whole play is shot through 
with emotion, and he who doesn't feel it is neither critic nor 
man. There is poetry and emotion in Candida; poetry of a minor 
key in the way the doctors regard the thoughtlessness of the 
artist, Dubedat, rising into a major key at the death of the artist 
when the play is ending; ic flashes through every scene of 
Heartbreak House ; and stands dignified and alone in the charac- 
ter of Keegan in John Bull's Other Island ; the poetry and emo. 
tion gleams out in the revelation that God is close to Feemy 
Evans, the fallen woman of the camp, though the respectable 
humbugs wouldn't let her finger-tip touch the bible. The English 
critics are afraid to feel: Eton and Harrow seem to have groomed 
them against the destitute dignity of tears. They are cross- 
grained against any visible sign of emotion. The Irish aren't 
George Jean Nathan in his preface to Five Great Modern Irish 
Plays says,“ Perhaps the outstanding mark of Irish dramatists by 
and large is their shameless emotional candor. They write what - 
they honestly feel, however possibly embarrassing. The Irish 
alone as a playwrighting nation appear to appreciate the human 
heart for what in all its strange and various moods it is, and the 
Irish alone with a profligate beauty and a lyric artlessness permit 
it to tell its true and often aching story.” Emotional expression 
in Shaw's plays is seldom shameless ; bur ic is often plain and 
outspoken, reaching those who havent locked humanity out of 
their hearts... . 

He was the greatest British playwright of his age; none 
equalled him then, none equal him now. None of those who 
learned from him have yet thrown a wider chest than his own 
Dead though he be, none can yer venture to sing the Nam 
Dimittis of Bernard Shaw, either as prophet or playwright 


MEMBERSHIP NOTES 


New Members: Dr and Mrs JosepH CopLans, London 
and South Africa (Dr Coplans, medical practitioner and sculptor, 
is responsible for the recently unveiled very striking bust of Shaw 
that now dominates the grand stairway at the National Book 
League); Miss HiLDA Don, London, E.| ; Mr Joun S. Geppte, 
London, S.E.24 (civil servant); Mr Lours HARRAGAN, London, 
N.W.7 (chemical engineer); Miss SHEELAGH Hayes, London, 
S.W.1  (ex-actress); Mr Terence O'BRIEN, London, S.W.1 
(theatre manager, producer, and Shavian actor): Dr Victor 
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PURCELL, Cambridge (author and University lecturer in Far 
Eastern History, whose writings include a long Ode in Honor of 
Shaw's 90th Birthday); Miss CONSTANCE STOCKER, London, 
N.W.11 (opera singer); Mr Ropert S. YOUNG, London, W.2 
(play producer and adjudicator) ; and student member DIANA R 
FIELD, London, W.2. 

Mr PAUL BASSINOR, Hull, Mass. (bookdealer); Mr RALPH 
Berton, New York, 22 (writer and actor); Mr RICHARD M 
GUMMERE, jr, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. (college admissions 
officer); Mr STANLEY M. HOLBERG, College Park, Maryland 
(English instructor and author of monograph, The Economix 
Rogue in the Plays of Bernard Shaw); Mt and Mrs Davip M 
HOLTZMANN, New York, 36 (Mr Holtzmann is Treasurer of the 
Shaw Society of America); Miss HELEN R. KAUFFMAN, New 
York, 21; Mr and Mrs Morris Leinwand, New York City 
Prof Freperick P. W. MCDoWEBLL, lowa City (author of lengthy 
essay on Heartbreak House, PMLA June 1953); Prof IRVING 
McKee, Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs JULIANNA FAIRCHILDE Norp, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin (pianist and writer); Mrs RUTH 
ROCHLIN, New York, } (executive secretary and recently married 
to fellow-member, Phillip Rochlin. Congratulations to both!) ; 
Mr BENJAMIN C. ROSSET, Bronx, 59; Mr LILEN S. SANGER, 
Brooklyn; Mr Joun Teprer, New York, 40; Mrs RuTH D 
WiLson, New York, !4,; and the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY (Serials Dept.), Berkeley, Calif 

Mr CHarces W. Gipson, Willowdale, Ontario; and Mr 
SEYMOUR L. SCHREITER, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

New associate members: Mr A. W. H. LonGsTarrF, Lon- 
don, W.14; Mr T. SweetLove, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex ; Mr T. M 
KiLbow, Tiffin, Ohio; Mr J]. A. RASOR, Massillon, Ohio ; Mrs 
L. T. STockLy, New York, 27; UNIversity oF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, Ill.; UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LIBRARIES, Lexington, 
Ky. ; and Mr D. S. Parsons, Willowdale, Ontario 


We lament the deaths of JoHN DULANTY, former 
Irish High Commissioner and Ambassador, Roy 
LIMBERT, director of the Malvern Festival, and of 
non-members EDWARD R. PEASE, one of the founders 
and former secretary of the Fabian Society, and 
P. H. Nopin, who bequeathed to this Society a collec- 
tion of 29 Shaw books and some cuttings 
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ANNUAL GENERAL AND OTHER MEETINGS 


The Annual General Meeting, held at Hope House on Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1955, was preceded by a short reading by the General 
Secretary from Jacques Barzun’s fascinating essay, Rousseau and 
Shaw: No Paradox,” to be published in the May issue of the 
American Shaw Bulletin, Miss Barbara Smoker was then clected 
as Chairman of the Mecting. 

The Minutes of the previous AGM were read in abbreviated 
form. The General Secretary made his report on the work of the 
Society during 1954, and stated that the membership continued 
wo grow gradually but steadily. The New York Regional Group 
had made great progress under the direction of Mrs Vera 
Scriabine. There had been but two issues of The Shavian during 
the year, bue it should be pointed out that there had been one in 
December 1953, and that Shavian Tract No. 3 was in the press 
and would be sent free to all members. Copies of the audited 
Balance Sheet were circulated at the Meeting, and would be sent 


to all members. There had been a record number of donations, | 


Alderman Hubert Humphreys having been especially generous. 
The present ofhcers and the Hon. Auditor (Mr RK. E. Dunford) 
were all-re-elected, and Executive Committee members elected 
or re-elected were (in addition to the President and the Secre- 
tury): Mr R. Abrahams, Miss T. Block, Miss H. Don, Mr R 
Hughes, Miss N. Leifer, Mrs B. Pearce, Mrs J. and Mr R. Simp- 
yon, Miss B. Smoker, Mr B. Walker, and Mrs D. and Mr J 
Watson. 

Subscriptions were to remain as before, and an Honorarium 
of £30 was made to the General Secretary. The Executive Com- 
mittee was instructed to call, within the next few months, an 
Extraordinary Gencral Meeting to consider problems (including 
constitutional ones) arising from the ee of the New 
York Regional Group. Various suggestions from vice-presidents 
and others were outlined for possible Centenary celebrations. 
The Editor of The Shavian proposed a vote of thanks to himself, 
considered The Shavian wo be the Socicty’s greatest asset, and 
urged that the maximum available funds be devoted to it, both 
now and in 1956. A special enlarged number for the Centenary 
had already been agreed upon for carly in 1956. The Meeting 
terminated about 9.15 p.m., having lasted nearly two hours. 


Recent meetings of the New York Regional Group have 
included that on January 29th, addressed by Eric Bentley on The 
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Doctor's Dilemma. \t was very well attended, and it 1s hoped 
to have a summary (and recording) of the talk at a later date 
Details of further meetings in New York may be obtained from 
Mrs Vera Scriabine, 14 Washington Place, New York, 3 (SPring 
7-3700). 


The Members’ Miscellany at the National Book League in 
London on September Yth, 1954, included readings by the 
General Secretary and by Messrs K. Hughes and B. Walker, a talk 
by Miss B. Smoker on “Speech Tracing,” and some delightful 
Shavian readings and reminiscences from Miss Ellen Pollock. 
Barbara Smoker reports: These memories of GBS, many amusing 
and a few touching, covered the last seventeen years of his life, 
and Ellen seemed to enjoy her sharing them with us as much as 
we did. It was for us all a most happy occasion. She told us 
what a rare intellectual experience it is for an actor to play any 
of Shaw's parts, and described Shaw's method of producing a 
play. He invariably began by himself reading the whole play to 
the company, thus giving them an idea of the rhythm intended : 
he was a wonderful reader, and although he never imposed his 
own interpretations he had the power of making actors feel that 
his way was the only way. His knowledge of music enabled him 
to understand how an effect was achieved and to pass on to his 
actors the “how” as well as the “why.” During rehearsals he 
never interrupted a scene, as less sensitive producers do, but sat 
quietly in the circle with his torch-pencil, making copious notes 
to pass on to the cast at the end of the act. 

Ellen showed us some rare photographs of GBS from her 
personal collection, and told us that the delightful study displayed 
in the Lamont Room during the meeting had been taken by her 
husband, and that the little boy in it was her son, then aged 21) 
He used to call Shaw “ the lift man,” because they had first met 
in a life and Shaw had complied with his demand to be taken up 
and down for the ride! That was at the 1933 Malvern Festival, 
where Ellen played her first Shavian role—Sweetie in Too True 
To Be Good—and being on tenderhooks as to whether she was 
to keep the part when the production moved to London, she was 
almost tearing her hair at her son's behavior! But she need not 
have worried. GBS and he became great friends, and the option 
on Ellen's contract was taken up. A fortnight before it was due 
to be exercised GBS, no doubr realising her anxiety, invited her 
and her little boy over to tea to tell her unoflicially that the part 
was hers—and chen forgot to mention it! But Mrs Shaw re- 
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membered and set her mind at rest, and Ellen scored a memorable 
success. She read us extracts from Shaw's letters to her abour 
this part. She had suggested playing the Countess scenes with a 
foreign accent, and Shaw not only agreed to this change but re- 
tained it in the published version. Years later, during the last 
war, she was putting on the same play at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, to open a season of plays by GBS, and she had the 
idea of bringing it more up to date by altering a few lines to make 
them applicable to the current war. No one else imagined for a 
moment that Shaw would give his consent but, after first wiring 
to her that she was “ doing the wrong play “ and ought to switch 
wo On the Rocks (this quite seriously within a week of the dress 
rchearsal ! ), he finally approved all her suggested cuts and amend- 
ments—and even wrote in some more topical references! This 
from the author who would never let a word be altered . . . Ellen 
concluded by reading, with Richard Morris, a scene from The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and then answered a barrage of ques- 
tions about GBS and his wife until closing time. 


On October 16th, an informal discussion meeting was held 
in Barbara Smoker's flat in south-east London, thirteen members 
attending in spite of the bus strike. The dock strike also being 
in progress, the subject (introduced by readings from The Inzells- 
gent Woman's Guide) practically chose itself. 


The main feature of the first pare of our Christmas Mis- 
cellany on December 3rd was a reading, directed by the author 
and Michael Block, of part of Toni Block's full-length and very 
entertaining play about Shaw among the Immortals, Heaven's My 
Witness. If Shaw turned in his grave, ic was probably only on 
account of the General Secretary's “Irish accent.” During the 
second part of the program there were readings from Cold Com- 
fort Farm, Shelley's Adonais (by Martin Starkie), and Max 
Beerbohm’s delightful Enoch Soames (by Esme Percy, just re- 
turned from a visit co Paris). 


WAGNER AND SHAW 


a dramatic comparison by Audrey Williamson, at the 
National Book League, November Sth, 1954 ; reported 
by BARBARA SMOKER. 
Our in the streets Guy Fawkes Night was being celebrated 
with all the explosiveness y Rewer by tradition and actuated by 
the fireworks industry. Certainly an appropriate night to choose 
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for both Shaw and Wagner! Equally appropriate to all chree 
was the General Secretary's choice of reading with which to open 
the meeting: the end of the Hell scene from Man and Superman, 
where Don Juan goes off te Heaven, and the Devil, after referring 
to a quarrel in his own regions between Nietzsche and Wagner, 
mukes his spectacular exit with the Commander, leaving Ana 
alone with her aspiration for che Superman. 

It had been hoped chat Mr J. C. Trewin would be our Chair- 
man, bute unfortunately he could not come. He had, however, 
written us a lively introduction of the speaker, and this was read 
from the Chair by the General Secretary. It seemed that Miss 
Williamson was a person of many parts—equally at home in 
medieval history, opera, ballee—and Mr Trewin 
promised us a stimulating evening. This was amply fulfilled, 
and a hint that she spoke with special feeling and authority on 
Richard the Third led later in the evening to the request she 
come back again this season w give us “ the low-down” on that 
much-maligned monarch. 

Wagner was noc merely a musician, Miss Williamson began, 
but a creator of music-drama, revolutionizing opera by the im- 
portance he gave to the dramatic aspect. The stepson of an actor, 
from carly childhood he had dreamed of writing great theatrical 
works like Shakespeare, but not until he was fifteen did he realize 
that his fueure lay in music too. Unlike Shaw, he had a theatrical 
rather than a musical background, but music, once he discovered 
it, came almose as naturally to him as breathing. (He once te- 
marked that he had just completed a libretto: all he had to do 
now was to compose the music!) He used music intrinsically in 
characterization and plot, making certain motifs signify characters 
and even thought-processes—e.g. the motif known as “ Tristan’s 
Look " and the many associated with Wotan and his various ideas 
-—with subtle variations in their repetition to avoid tedium. As 
Neville Cardus put it: “He saw with his ears and heard with 
his eyes.” Music has much the same place in Wagner's drama as 
poetry in Shakespeare's. 

Greek tragedy and Shakespeare mingle strangely in the fabric 
of Wagnerian drama: there are real emotions, real women, the 
facher-daughter theme (ranging from Agamemnon and Iphigenia 
through Lear and Cordelia to Wotan and Brynhild), ~~ 
maternal instinct. The approach to sex and women is a funda- 
mental rift between Wagner and Shaw. Whereas Shaw knew 
little of women as human beings, Wagner's deep understanding 
of women sprang not only from a more responsive and wider 
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personal experience of them but also from the feminine in his 
own nature. Isolde in her varicd emotions and responses is an 
outstanding example of Wagner's understanding of love scorned 
ind requitted. One of the few examples of such apparent under- 
standing in Shaw is Eliza's throwing the slippers at Higgins, and 
even then Shaw failed to realize that this showed she was in love! 
Candida is one of Shaw's rare women with a highly developed 
maternal instinct. 

Another aspect of Wagner not seen in Shaw is the retlection 
of mature. Not only did Wagner bring nature into his stories 
but also into his music. This was greatly appreciated by Shaw, 
but in his own writing he is more concerned with people and 
their ideas than with nature. There is no despair in Shaw as 
there is, for instance, in Hans Sachs's monologuc, “ Wahn! 
Wahn!" in The Mastersingers—Wagner, like Shaw, could nor 
keep metaphysics even out of comedy! Wagner, too, like Shelley, 
believed chat social ills could be solved by love, a panacea not 
likely to be acceptable to Shaw. On the other hand, the will to 


live and life’s onward and upward drive are themes common to - 


Wagner and Shaw, as also is the association of wisdom with age: 
Wotan and Gurnemanz, Shotover and the Ancients, etc. Wagner's 
socialism and cult of the superman, which are very much linked, 
naturally appealed to Shaw ; but whilst to Wagner, who was a 
manifold person, politics and socialism were merely incidental, 
to Shaw they were of paramount importance. Shaw charged 
Wagner with lengthiness, but chat is surely something they have 
‘n common ! 

One often hears che allegation chat in Wagner are the seeds 
of the Nazi ideology, but no work could be more opposed to 
Nazism than The Néblung’s Ring, which is an allegory of greed 
for gold, the token of power, and the disaster it brings on the 
world. Its theme is the integrity of man—man, not the gods, 
being the highest expression of life. Far from being a symbol 
of Hitlerism, Siegfried is an “ innocent,” a child of nature. The 
guilelessness of Shaw's Saint Joan is comparable. Siegfried knows 
no fear: an attribute chat is also found in many of Shaw's chara- 
cters. Although, unlike Shaw, Wagner uses myths and symbols, 
his characters are always imbued with human emotions. Whereas 
Shaw's Saint Joan and Caesar accept the loneliness of saints and 
that of leaders of men, Siegfried’s loneliness takes the far more 
human form of longing for a mate. 

In the matter of scenic demands, Wagner is alien to Shaw. 
Waener's drama demands elaborate stacing and magical effects, 
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whilst with Shaw the dialogue and action “carry” the plays. 
Despite the differences in their work, however, Shaw was able to 
appreciate Wagner: even Wagner's musical expression of pas- 
sion, which quotations show that Shaw admired, although he 
wisely ootieal the subject was outside his scope as a writer. His 
—- rightly for himself, was on people's minds and 
ideas. 

After the coffee interval came questions and discussion, and 
on the influence of Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and other philoso- 
phers Miss Williamson replied that an artist absorbs whatever 
appeals to his own nature: Schopenhauer's influence on Wagner, 
for example, is seen in the “death wish” in Tristan und lsolde ; 
burt there are some optimistic implications even in Schopenhauer, 
and it is these, if any, that Shaw selected. Shaw thought The 
Mastersingers and Siegfried (Wagner's “ happy” opera) master- 
pieces because he knew that comedy required a maturity and 
mastery of technique that came only from long experience. On 
the allegation that Wagner was anti-Semitic, Miss Williamson 
admitted that he did go through such a phase, but that it was per- 
sonal rather than political and was only in his later years. Earlier 
he had employed a Jewish conductor. Unfortunately, the Nazis 
made capital out of this anti-Semitic phase, and deliberately built 
up as propaganda the whole monstrous idea of Wagner's Nazism. 
Siegfried, the Teutonic hero, is but the equivalent of Saint George 
in Enelish legend. It is lamentable, said Miss Williamson, that 
the Nazi spirit is already being engendered again at Bayreuth 
Festivals 

It was suggested that Shaw's analysis of Wagner in The 
Perfect Wagnerite is too exclusively political, but the speaker 
considered Shaw justified in this. A member of the audience 
wondered if it was known what Wagner thought of Shaw, but 
Miss Williamson thought it unlikely he even knew of his exist- 
ence. The critics of other countries do not mean much to the 
creative artist: even Ibsen had only vaguely heard of Shaw 
Besides, Shaw did not write much about Wagner till after his 
death. Shaw claimed that he was able to understand what 
Wagner was doing musically because they had both been brought 
up on the old school of grand opera, which Wagner was develop- 
ing away from, as Shaw was able to realize. Miss Constance 
Stocker, herself an opera singer, being in the audience, an inter- 
esting discussion ensued between her and the speaker on Wagner- 
ian technique and the importance of Wagnerian diction. 
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SOVIET WRITERS AND THEIR READERS 


a talk by Mrs Eleanor Fox at the National Book League, 
January 7th, 1955; reported by Barbara Smoker. ° 


Our chairman for the evening, Mrs Isobel Shelley (secretary 
of the Hampstead Anglo-Soviet Friendship Society) called on the 
General Secretary to begin the meeting as usual with a reading. 
He chose, mischievously enough, an extract from Shaw's talk in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in 1933, demonstrat- 
ing with Shavian logic how much the establishment of Commun- 
ism in the USSR owed to the material assistance of the USA! 

Introducing our speaker, the chairman said that Mrs Fox (who 
works for the Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR) 
spoke Russian as fluently as English, and was on friendly terms 
with many of the best-known Soviet writers of the day. With a 
quotation from one of them, Boris Polevoi, Mrs Fox began her 
talk: “ Tell me how you bring up your children, and | will tell 
you what is in your mind.” She felr that the best approach to the 


literature of a people was to see first what kind of books they - 


gave their little ones to read, then how tastes were developed in 
formative years and through adolescence, and finally the adult 
popular demand 

Whar sort of children's books are there in the Soviet Union? 
First, picture books; then traditional fairy tales (some almost 
identical with our own); stories with a useful moral, such as one 
Mrs Fox had with her about the little boy who would not wash ; 
classics, both Russian and foreign; school stories; adventure 
stories ; and scientific fiction about trips to the moon and so on. 
Among the delegates to the 1954 Congress of Sovierc Writers 
were a large number of professional children’s writers, of whom 
probably half-a-dozen or more enjoy a popularity exceeding that 
of the one and only Enid Blyton in this country. 

The keynote of adult literature is extrovert realism. The 
sociological changes of the last twenty years or so have been re- 
flected in a new kind of literature, many of the writers themselves 
coming from peasant or worker families. When the firse Writers’ 
Congress was held twenty years ago, Maxim Gorky was still alive. 
Gorky bridges the past and the present: on the one hand he was 
| friend of Chekhov, on the other a mentor of many present-day 
writers. Russian writers have always been very much a part of 
their age, in a way that writers in other countrics often cannot 
understand. In the XIX Century in Russia there was a stron 
feeling that a writer owed a duty to his readers, and this sense o 
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responsibility has persisted and been developed. The Soviet there 
writer of today has a huge public, and he takes its demands home 
seriously. The general demand is for fiction that shows people are 
2 as they really are. In the demands of the public and the measure for f 
c of esteem in which writers are held, one sees the spirit of the waitir 
: slogan of the Soviet book trade: “ Books for the People,” a slogan recen 
7 to be seen on the book-kiosk found in every main square in cities lated 
, both large and small. into ; 
R On a visit to the USSR in 1952, Mrs Fox found were sentec 
. standing on the threshold of abundance for the first time, having J 
Fe built up the standard of living tremendously since 1945, and this durin 
a having its effect on contemporary Soviet literature opinic 
and was beginning to require more profound thinking by writers. could 
At the recent Writers’ Congress, an analysis of the ages of the satiric 
delegates showed that a high percentage of those present were was i 
between 41 and 50. Young writers and those just beginning large- 
had many opportunities for publication in the hundreds of liter- whose 
: ary periodicals of professional and amateur status published creati 
| throughout the country in many languages, and further encour- are ai 
4 agement would be given to young writers by the publication of scale 
; a new monthly literary journal for young people. to ma 
’ We are apt to forget that there was not a big reading public day § 
a in the USSR before 1917. The high percentage of illiteracy dram: 
meant that the Russian classics were at that time far better known Meml 
in translation than in their original congue. The highest illiceracy discus 


was among the Moslem peoples of Central Asia and the Caucasus, 

who, in many cases, had no written language before 1917, and 
‘ these relied on the travelling bards who sang the historic epics 
4 and love ballads of the particular peoples, each nationality dis- 
: playing its own traits and characteristics in such songs. These are 
now being published, whilst millions of people have their first 
opportunity of tapping the riches of world literature, not only in 
foreign languages and in Russian, but also in their own national SH 
languages. What we know of Soviet literature in this country 
is mostly Soviet-Russian literature, but we must not underesti- 
mate the non-Russian contribution, which makes of Soviet 
literature a multi-national literature. Not only are there central 
publishing houses in each Republic, but each region and even 
each large town has its own publishers, who produce books in the stood 


local language as well as in Russian. of th 
Although the Soviet people have a busy 48-hour working tatior 
week, they still find time for culeure, and have now come to con- West 


sider books as part of their every-day existence. Not only is event 
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there an enormous network of free libraries, but almost every 
home has its bookshelf. Huge editions of the world’s classics 
are published, as well as contemporary works, but the demand 
for both always exceeds the supply, and booksellers may have 
waiting-lists for a famous book months before publication. A 
recent edition of a collection of fourteen of Shaw's plays trans- 
lated into Russian, with a long introductory article on Shaw, ran 
into 30,000 copies. (A copy of this was very generously pre- 
sented by the speaker to the Society). 

After the interval, Mrs Fox faced a barrage of questions, and 
during the following discussion several members voiced the 
opinion that any kind of restriction of or directive to the artist 
could lead only to artistic bankruptcy. Dealing specifically with 
satirical writing, Mrs Fox maintained chat the satirist of the past 
was in conflict with society, and that there is little room for 
large-scale satire in a new society whose mould is not yet set and 
whose aim is equality of opportunity and a longer and more 
creative leisure. At a local level, however, abuses of authority 
are a constant source of material for newspaper satirists, and large- . 
scale satire has not emerged at a high level. In happy contrast 
to many XIX Century examples, the prevailing theme of present- 
day Soviet literature is faith in man’s ability. A dearth of 
dramatic work is something not exclusive to Russia these ; 
Members were still bursting with questions and further points 
discussion as the meeting closed. 

(Editorial Note: A recent article in The Times by N. N. 
Kukharkov, Director of the Soviet Book Chamber, declared that 
the largest editions of English books in Russian translation were 
of Shakespeare, Dickens, Wells, Swift, and Rudygrd Kipling. Shaw 
was listed among those “also in large editions "—as was 
E. Voinich, Shaw's “ ancient revolutionary comrade” mentioned 
in the Shaw-Terry Letters). 


SHAW, RUSSELL, TOYNBEE, AND THE FAR EAST 
by Victor PURCELL 
a talk at the National Book League, February 25th, 1955 ; 
summarized by the speaker. 

Dr Purcell said that in the title to his address the “ Far East” 
stood for the emergence of Asia as the most significant happening 
of the XX Century ; “ Toynbee” for the transcendencal ee 
tations of world history ;and “ Shaw-Russell ” for those ¢ in 
Western thought, that, in his opinion, gave the best hope for an 
eventual understanding among the peoples of the earth. Whar 
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answer 
he would try to do would be to trace the relationship of the ideas § who rel 


of GBS and Russell to one another and to Western thought, and 


lation 

then the relation of Western thought to world affairs. of the 

Shaw and Russell, though rightly associated in the public J Aquina 

mind, were two quite distinct people with more points Bayle, 

; of dissimilarity than of coincidence. They had, nevertheless, § (Dr. Pi 

three important things in common—they were both socialists in Ff the for 

| the sense that they believed in a radical reorganization of society; & darkne: 

; they were both iconoclasts of the icons of modern morality ; and oO 

: they were both empiricists who relied on experience to arrive at § jussell 

: a viewpoint and on argument rather than authority to establish might | 

their case. roo mu 

Dr Purcell then proceeded to compare the reactions of Shaw §& deri 

and Russell to the same ideas, starting with their attitudes towards ind ch 

; the rwo most revolutionary doctrines of the XIX Century, namely, authori 

‘ Darwinism and Marxism. Shaw hated Darwin's ideas because of § , delus 

the interpretation chat his followers placed on them to justify the § ployed 

: savage theory of /aisser faire, and because (as Samuel Butler put therefo 

it) Darwin had “ banished mind from the universe.” Russell return 
: was not emotionally involved in considering Darwinism as was 

Shaw, but while he pointed our that the theory of Natural Selec- went { 

tion was now regarded by most biologists as subject to many im- domes 

portant qualifications, he was more concerned with its historical proces: 

importance than with its contemporary relevance. One felt that establi: 

a basic difference between Shaw and Russell was that whereas the nance 

former wished forcibly to restore “mind” to the universe, the F 

latter, in default of scientific reasons for doing so, would leave it cal ase 

indefinitely dethroned. With Russell the scientist often prevailed acceler 

over the reformer—with Shaw, never! ment i 

Shaw was a Bergsonian: Russell definitely an anti-Bergson- was Ca 

ian. Shaw had a weakness for Nietzsche and explained away his of Eu 

“Superman” obsession ‘as the aim to obtain dominion over was re 

“self” and not over others: Russell, however, would have none depen 

of this, and condemned Nietzsche because of his love of the con- had cl 

templation of pain, his erection of conceit into a duty, and his had p 

admiration of conquerors “whose glory is their cleverness in the fc 

causing men to die.” From the beginning, Shaw was sympathetic correc 

towards Marxism (though with reservations), and spoke well of respor 

the Russian experiment until the end of his life: Russell con- called 

demned the Soviet régime directly he saw it in action in 1920 and / 

did not conceal his lack of enthusiasm for Marx as a thinker. Russe 

Whar was it, then, that in spite of their differences of opin- appro 


ion placed the two men in the same broad category? The 
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answer was that they both belonged to the great tradition of those 


deas F who relied on the heart as guided by experience, and not on reve- 
and § \,ion or the blind dictates of authority. They were the antithesis 
of the school represented by Sainte Augustine, Saint Thomas 
blic § Aquinas, Hegel, and Carlyle, and were in the tradition of Galileo, 
ints § Bayle, Voltaire, Hume, Bentham, and John Stuart Mill. In his 
less, F (Dr. Purcell’s) simple way of looking at things, they represented 
5 in & the forces of sweetness and light as opposed to those of prejudice, 
ty. F darkness, and coercion. 
and Of a very different inspiration than that of either Shaw or 
e at & Kussell was the movement now in progress in this country that 
lish BF might be called a new Counter-Reformation. (It was, he thought, 
roo much to call it a religious revival). The argument from which 
aw F « derived inspiration seemed to be that the instability of society 
rds § ind the disasters of the XX Century were due to the decline of 
ely, F uthority and the decay of faith. Unassisted reason had proved 
delusion (though cases in which unassisted reason had been em- 
the ployed in human affairs were not listed). What was needed, 
put & therefore, was a restoration of belief and authority leading to a 
sell -erurn co the standards of our forefathers 
vas This Counter-Reformation, however, had a significance that 
ec- B went far beyond Britain and the West, for as well as being a 
M- F domestic religious movement it was also a policy of reversing the 
cal fF process of the contraction of Europe from Asia and of te- 
hat F cstablishing European political dominance and with it the domi- 
the nance of the Christian religion. 
he Fifty years ago Europe was at the highest point of its politi- 
it cal ascendency in Asia. Within the last half century and with 
ed accelerated tempo since the conclusion of World War II, a move- 
ment in the reverse direction had been taking place. What once 
mn was called the Expansion of Europe had become the Contraction 
Mis F of Europe. Asia, for many decades under Western dominance, 
er was reasserting itself and was in the process of recovering its in- 
ne dependence. The success of the Communist Revolution in China 
n- had closed the doors to Christian evangelism in that country and 
us had put an end to the prospect of a Christianized world within 
in the foreseeable future. If Dr Purcell’s reading of history was 
iC correct, it was this enforced contraction chat had been mainly 
of responsible for stimulating the movement in Europe that he had 
n- called the “ New Counter-Reformation.” 
id As opposed to the rationalist-empiricist approach of Shaw- 


Russell to world affairs, Toynbee represented the transcendental 
n- approach. Toynbee's forerunner was Oswald Spengler who, at 
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the end of World War |, was first of all the historian of the 
Western ewilight in a lofty Weltunschsaung of passion as a pre- 
lude to a Gétterdimmerung of despair (at Germany's defeat), bur 
ended by being the prophet of Blood and Race. In reviving the 
Spenglerian idea of “ civilizations” (with modifications of his 
own) Toynbee replaced the idea of world domination by one 
“ race" by that of the survival and ascendency of one “ civiliza- 
tion.” Surveying the 26 civilizations of which there was record. 
he found 16 of them dead and buried, and every one of the re- 
mainder apparently broken down and in a process of disintegra- 
tion “ with the possible exception of our own.” “Our own’ 
was, of course, the Western, bute whereas its symbols were techno- 
logical Toynbee believes (or believed, for in the last 4 volumes 
he appears no longer as a Christian) that the Western civilization 
is uniquely alive in a spiritual as well as a material sense. Bur 

uite apart from historical reasons for disputing the realizy of the 

oynbeean civilizations as entities, the “mechanical penchant” 
which he claims as the characteristic of the Western civilization 
has been disposed of as an exclusive Western characteristic in the 
firse volume of Dr Necdham's Chinese Science and Civilization. 
which demonstrates that thirty or more techniques basic to our 
modern civilization originated in China and travelled to the Wes: 
These included cast-iron, the draw-loom, the stern-post rudder. 
efficient harness for animals, “Cardan” suspension, canal lock- 

tes, etc., as well as paper, printing, and the compass. Whereas, 
aud the Scientific Renaissance gave technical superiority co 
Europe, only four such techniques travelled in the opposite direc: 
tion; the screw, the force-pump for liquids, the crankshaft, and 
clockwork. 

But though Toynbee had ceased to be a Christian, he had 
not ceased to be a theologian, and he regarded the “ Churches “ 
(Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, etc.) as the highest forms 
of their several societies. The service that Toynbee had rendered 
the world lay, in Dr Purcell’s opinion, not in his theory of “ civi- 
lizations" or in his transcendental and apocalyptic visions of 
history, bue in his treatment of the great civilisations as if they 
were entitled to equal claim to notice. 

The vital point, however, was that non-Western countries 
were not likely in a thousand years to accept an interpretation of 
history involving the theory that what they were doing in their 
revolution was to scrap their ancient civilization and to replace 
it by a “Western” one. Their aim, on the contrary, was to 
modernize their traditional civilizations without losing their 
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osential nature. The logical extension of the Toynbeean con- 
cept as sect out in the first six volumes of A Study of History 
could only, in Dr Purcell's opinion, mean West-East friction, 
cullision, and even wat. 

The Russell-Shaw approach involved, on the other hand, no 
presumption of the superiority, vitality, or viability of any one 
civilization. Shaw rightly said that Christianity had adopted 
the Athanasian creed of coercion instead of the Apostle's creed of 
persuasion, and this was certainly truce of Christianity in Asia. 
In his important book, Revolution in China, C. P. Fitagerald 
says: “ Until the West can find some way of satisfying Asiatic 
peoples that the aim of the democracies is not in fact concealed 
imperialism and economic bondage tending to maintain in power 
the least desirable of privileged groups, the influence of the 
Chinese Revolution wil consis to work like yeast in the poli- 
of Asia.” 

In conclusion, Dr Purcell invited attention to the remark of 
M. René Grousset that “ Any history of human thought which 


neglects the XII Century Chinese metaphysicians must be sadly . 


incomplete ; for what they have to show is nothing less than the 
philosophical foundations of universal humanism.’ Theirs was, 
in fact, the eclectic, empiricist approach of the Shaw-Russell 
school and not the monopolistic approach of the religionists, 
which instead of bringing the world together must have the oppo- 
site effect of bringing its units into collision. 


(For the above meeting we were most fortunate in having 
in the Chair, Mr A. C. T. White, Principal of the City Literary 
Institute, who had himself served for many years in India—a fact 
that led to some interesting contrasts in the ensuing questions and 
discussion). 


THE PLAY’'S THE THING 
by ALLAN M. LAING 


The most interesting and useful piece of Shaviana published 
during the last few years is undoubtedly Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mlscheneaa's Theatrical Companion to Shaw (Rockliff, 1954 ; 
\2s., by post 43s. 3d. or $614). It is an exhaustive (but not, to 
the eager Shavian, exhausting) description of the entire Shavian 
theatrical output, the whole embellished with 276 illustrations. 

The authors’ plan in dealing with the plays is to give each 
play its title and sub-title, che date ic was written, the dates and 
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places of its first productions, with the casts, followed by an ac 
by act synopsis, a note of subsequent revivals, and a section (th 
most interesting) entitled “ Notes.” The descriptions begin with 
Widowers’ Houses and end with the unpublished fragment, Wh 
She Would Not (the manuscript of which, we are assured, is in 
the British Museum). 

In addition, there are introductory pages by Sir Barry Jack 
son, Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson (“GBS «& 
Rehearsal "), and Bernard Shaw himself (an article on the whol 
duty of a producer). A 40-page appendix deals comprehensive) 
with such things as copyright performances, the Royal Cour 
Theatre, the Macdona Players, Bernard Shaw and the Films, trans 
lations, broadcasts, record runs, casts of London revivals, and 
many other aspects of the Shavian theatre. The authors, be 1 
noted, have confined their work exclusively to the plays: there 
no mention of Shaw's other activities—an attitude perfectly 
correct, though | should think it very likely that in the course of 
their herculean research labors they must have come across much 
interesting material outside the scope of this book 

Whenever a new book of Shaviana is published, my own 
concern is as to whether it contains any new Shavian writing 
new, that is, to me. In that respect, this book is not disappoint 
ing. The authors have routed out program notes and Shaw 
letters that up to now have been buried in private collections, 
and their publication in the “ Notes” to cach play very consider: 
ably enhance the entertainment value of the book. | particu 
larly appreciate the reprint of a leaflet issued in 1915 with che 
program of John Bull's Other Island in which Shaw, with pleas: 
ing reiteration, instructs the audience in the good manners of 
listening—and ghis is only one of the fascinating items in a mos 
complete collection. 

Other readers, perhaps, will value the book chiefly for it 
magnificent gallery of photographs—photographs mainly of the 
firse performances of the plays in London—somewhat faded 
though a few of the earliest of these may be. Anyone who has 
ever attempted to illustrate a volume with contemporary photo- 
graphs will realize che immense patience and industry required t 
accumulate the present collection. In the circumstances, it seems 
ungrateful to regret the shortage of cash that in the early days of 
the Shavian theatre prevented any photographs of the first plays 
being taken. 

The worth of a book of this kind depends on its accuracy 
and only time and many readers will prove if Messrs Mander and 
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Mitchenson have avoided considerable errors in recording the 
thousands of dates and other facts mentioned in this book. All | 
can say is that, in my generous sampling, | have discovered 
nothing of any real moment that seems to me to need correction. 
| have read carefully most of the synopses, and can assure mem- 
bers of the Society that they are all written with commendable 
lucidity and that they do justice to the contents of the plays in 
wo far as a brief synopsis can. A few minor errors (mentioned 
merely to show that the reviewer knows as much as the authors 
about the subject under review—a conclusion which the discern- 
ing reader will very rightly dismiss at once as fantastically un- 
true): on p. 26, the name of Jenny Patterson is given as “ Julia” ; 
on p. 4, the name of our own secretary is mis-spelled “ Bateson " ; 
on p. 106, a reference is made to “ John” Ford, when obviously 

Henry “ is meant—though this, presumably is Shaw's mistake, 
not the authors’. 1 would also question the statement on p. 319, 
that Professor Henderson's George Bernard Shaw (1911) was the 
first biography to be published: it appeared four years after 
Holbrook ackson's and two years after Chesterton's. More . 
serious is the statement on p. 320 that Man and Superman in 
its entirety “does not appear to have ever been performed in 
America”: the Hedgerow Theatre did it on July 26th 1939, and 
it is in the repertory of that Shaw-blessed theatre. 

The book weighs two pounds and costs two guineas, but 
every ounce is justified and every shilling well spent. Ie is a 
work that every Shavian should possess (or at least insist on his 
local library possessing), and future biographers and theatrical 
historians will live to bless the names of Mander and Mitchenson. 


THEATRE IN HOLLAND 
by RONALD SCHERMEL 


Looking back on last year's theatrical events, | am glad to 
report at least two important productions of Shaw plays. Saint 
Joan was presented by the Amsterdam Theatre Group and pro- 
duced by Douglas Seale, director of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. Although it was an able production, | could not 
entirely agree with Mr Seale’s interpretation. The Trial Scene 
suffered from the fact that undue prominence was given to the 
quarrels between the members of the ecclestiastical court; the 
attention was thus led away from the ‘rue conflict, part of which 
consists in the serious questions of conscience these churchmen 
have to face in their search for what they hold to be a just sen- 
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tence. Caesar und Cleopatra was staged by the big Hague Theatre 


Group under the direction of Erwin Piscator, and this experi. 
menteur par excellence did not belic his nature. Firsc of all there 
was the “comment-by-the-author on huge boards placed in 
front of the stage before the play began and during the interval 
New to us was the use of projections (on a screen at the back of 
the stage) that served as a background for the scene in front of 
the Sphinx, by means of which an occasional shore indication or 
explanation was given to the audience. We were already acquain- 
ted with his scene-changes made by the actors themselves with 
curtain up 

Piscator’s aim ts avowedly didactic: to teach his audience 
something, to make it shink over the problems with which the 
playwright coo has struggled. Many theatregocrs no doubr will 
prefer che more passive form of presentation, but | for one can- 
not help wishing that Piscator was in a less isolated position, so 
that more people might take advantage of his most stimulating 
ideas. Which also gives me an opportunity to call special 
attention t a post-war custom in the Dutch theatre that might 
grow into a good tradition in the course of time. The principal 
theatre companics in the Netherlands have in « good number of 
cases decided to call in foreign experts for the production of 
important foreign dramatic work. Professor Peter Scharof, for 
instance, has directed Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard and The 
Three Sisters and Gogol’s The Revisor; Piscator also directed 
Shaw's Androcles and the Lion (of which see my report in The 
Shavian No. 1, December 1953), as well as Hochwiilder’s Hol) 
Experiment ; and André Barsacq, president of the Union of Stage 
Managers gave us an unforgettable performance of Luigi 
Pirandello's Henry IV. 


THE PLAY OF THE MOMENT 
by THOMAS MENDIP 

Swint Joan seems to be very much the Play of the Moment 
Ronald Schermel tells us above about a production in Holland, 
our friend Ed West has been “ reconsidering” the play in Th 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, October 1954 (" Sasmt Joan: a 
Modern Classic Reconsidered,” by E. J. West, a loan copy of 
which is available upon request), Alice Grittin has a useful article 
on “The New York Critics and Saint Joun” in the American 
Shau’ Bulletin, January 1955, and there has been a veritable spate 
of productions and subsequent reviews and comments all ever the 
place. 
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“In 1431 Joan was burned at the stake, in 1920 she was 
canonized, and now in 1954 she has taken out her first papers 
tur American citizenship,” writes Henry Hewes in The Saturday 
Review of Harold Clurman’s © domestic approach to an overseas 
classic,” using a “ colloquial American” rendering of the speech- 
es, with sets by Mordecai Gorelik, and with Jean Arthur as Saint 
loan. Only Warwick is played by a Britisher, Wyndham Goldie 
The play has been on cour in the States, and is expected to open 
on Broadway in April. From Ottawa, Tania Long in the New 
York Times reports a notable experiment by the Canadian 
Players who, with Ann Casson playing the title role, have been 
wuring a modern dress version of Suint Joan with a cast of only 
cight players. “Saint Joan appeared in sweater and slacks and 
the male actors wore ordinary business suits. Crosses on red 
ribbons were donned by the actors for che parts of ecclesiastics 
ind removed again when the actors reverted co playing the parts 
of laymen or soldiers. The actors wore no noticeable make-up. 
They switched from one role to another by a mere change in 
facial and vocal performance. But so skilfully was this done that 
une was never at a loss as to who was being represented.” Direct- 
ed by Douglas Campbell, the Players have also been performing 
How He Lied to Her Hushand and the Hell Scene from Man and 
\uperman. 

In England, Alan Dent in the Neus-Chronicle was able to 
state: “Te is a Saint Joan Season in the theatre,” and another 
critic actually complained of the difficulty of “ Keeping up with 
the Joans,” there having been not only two notable productions 
of Shaw's play, one in London and one in Manchester (where 
lessie Evans played Saint Joan at the Library Theatre in February 
1955), but the Honegger Joan of Arc ut the Stake, with Ingrid 
Bergman as Joan, and also Dorothy Tutin starting a provincial 
wur as Joan in Anouilh's L'Alowette. But, of course, the out- 
standing Shavian acclaim has gone to one whom Gerard Tyrell in 
The Catholic Herald has called the “New Saint Joan—from 
Connemara”: Siobhan McKenna, who has on an earlier occas- 
wn appeared in her own Gaelic translation of Shaw's play in 
Ireland. Transferred from the Arts Theatre, where | saw it in 
lohn Fernald's production in October 1954, and lamented some 
uneven casting and a very shaky Trial Scene, Sains Joan is now 
(April 1955) running at the St. Martin's Theatre. It has given 
rise to some critical oddities. Kenneth Tynan, in The Observer, 
found the play a “ charmless masterpiece . . . the first of his plays 
into which Shaw's senility creeps. jokes misfire ; the debates 
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languish ; and Shaw's passion for penal reform obtrudes to the 
detriment of the end.” In The Sunday Times Harold Hobson 
though he found it “the best production of this good, but less 
than great, play that | have seen,” had to confess “ the unpalatable 
truth “ chat “a man without religion cannot write a really relig 
ious play.” In a later issue he writes that there were moments in 
Miss McKenna’s performance “ when she is genuinely in (God's 
presence . . . It is not every day that one has the chance of seeing 
an actress whose cyes have rested on the Grail.” (1 note with 
interest that the most religious moments in recent drama have 
been inspired by “a man without religion”). But it is the 
anonymous (and usually first-class) critic of the Times Educational 
Supplement who has to bring in T. S. Eliot's “ painfully just re- 
mark about Shaw's being ‘ poetically less than immature ',” and 
in praising Miss McKenna’s interpretation suggest “it may be 
the very excellence of the performance which shows up the in 
completeness of the conception A less brilliant attempt wo 
embody the humanity of Joan might have matched the lines mor 
neatly and so worked the confidence trick with greater effect 
And he adds superbly: “ Bur it would be absurd to blame Miss 
McKenna for being too good... The Catholic Herald critic » 
less prejudiced and foolish, complaining interestingly enough ot 
Shaw's attempt to " whitewash " the Catholic Inquisition in order 
to contrast it the more strategically and effectively with Joan's 
" Protestantism,” and he concludes quite fairly from his pointe of 
view: “ Joan's judges were not ‘bad Catholics’: they were, like 
us, indifferent lovers of God... But let us not luxuriate in easy 
indignation: Joan's judges were you and |. Let us instead be 
grateful co GBS for half a great play: and to Miss McKenna for 
doing as much as a player can co put in what he left out.” Which 
rather confirms a latent impression of my own that fine as Miss 
McKenna's performance is, it is a subtle attempt (maybe un- 
conscious) to de-Shavianize the saint and restore her crue 
Catholicism. Would it be unfair co wonder if Miss McKenna is 
herself “a good Catholic "? 

I think | am inclined to agree with our General Secretary 
(to whose article, " Hyperion and the Yahoos,” in the American 
Shaw Bulletin, January 1955, | am indebted for some of the 
above quotations) that a “jinx . gets hold of most English 
dramatic critics when they come to write of Shaw,” and that the 
jinx” has been working overtime 
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SCRAPS AND SHAVINGS 


The American Shaw Bulletin is appearing, under the skilled 
editorship of Dan Laurence, with admirable regularity. No. 6 
was issued in September 1954, and No. 7 in January 1955, the 
former containing “Shaw and Shakespeare,” by Archibald 
Henderson, and the second of Dan Laurence's own “ Bernard 
Shaw and the Pall Mall Gazette” articles and reprints, and No. 7 
opening with a valuable eight pages on “ The Blanco Posnet 
Controversy,” with contributions by Shaw, Joyce, and Yeats. The 
Shaw Bulletin is available to our own members outside North 
America at the nominal rate of 12s. 6d. yearly (three issues), and 
in North America itself is obtainable by membership of the 
Shaw Society of America ($5 to the Treasurer, Mr David M. 
Holezmann, 36 West 44 Street, New York, 36). There are 
special rates, in America, for libraries and for students. 


H. F. Rubinstein’s playlet, Bernard Shaw in Heaven (te- 
viewed on its performance at the Royal Court Theatre in our own 
Shaw Society Bulletin No. 46, September 1952), has now been’ 
published in Heinemann’s Drama Library as pare of The Second 
Book of One-Act Plays, and is enriched with a 3'/2-page intro- 
duction by Se John Ervine. The latter offers a characteristic and 
sturdy defence of GBS, especially as to his generosity: “Of all 
the lies that have been told about a man A genius, none is so 
mean and malignant as this lic, that Bernard Shaw was mean and 
penurious.” As for Shaw's Last Will and Testament: “I see no 
reason why a man should not endow his hobby ... Anyhow, he 
was not quite the fool that nonentities imagine him to have 
been.” Of Rubinstein’s playlet, Ervine considers it “a happy 
thought to appoint Shakespeare as GBS's guide to the — om 
of Heaven,” a situation he handles amusingly, “ with skill and 
aplomb, though I think he underestimates our Irishman’s abilitv 
to cope with an unexpected event... He was amazingly non- 
plussable . . . Nevertheless Bernard Shaw in Heaven is good 
entertainment, and no one would have enjoyed it more than its 
subject, who was prompter to laugh at himself than the rese of us 
are.” The volume costs 5s., and also contains plays by Hubert 
Nicholson, Kenneth Lillington, and Emlyn Williams (Vigil). 


H. F. Rubinstein is also responsible for one of the introduc- 
tions to Sex, Literature and Censorship: essays by D. H. Lawrence 
(Heinemann, 15s.). This gave rise on April Ist (appropriate 
date!) to sneers in The Spectator from one of the Oxford and 
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Cambridge boys referred to earlier on: “ Shaw against Lawrence, 
by F. R. Leavis, who writes of Shaw's " clever, conceited stupidity, 
and “ the automatism, the emptiness and the essential irreverence 
—all that makes Shaw boring and cheap.” As a member writes. 
Surely all chat he accuses Shaw of applies doubly to himself. Why 
cannot one find room in one’s little head for an appreciation of 
both Shaw and Lawrence? One esteems a critic for years ; then 
some prejudice or folly trips him up and he gives the game 
away, and you fear chat much of his other criticism is pel ve 
equally worthless . . .” Or in the words of AML: 


“ Our smallest reason, sure, to grieve is: 
The empty sneers of F. R. Leavis.” 


In Dramatic Heritage (New York: French, 1955; $2.50), 
that truly American playwright, Paul Green, who has done so 
much for the development of folk-drama in the United States, 
writes feelingly and with authority of “ The Folk Arts” and “ The 
Theatre Creative” He ranges widely in this fascinating book 
of essays, critical, social, theatrical—nor overlooking the movies 
and what they might be: “Custodians of Greatness.” His chap- 
ter on “ Asia and the American Dream "—a dream in which he 
fervently believes—should be read by all Americans: “We arc 
backing the wrong ple in too many places,” he warns 
American foreign policy has given pm | cause to too many 
Asiatics to “ see a mighty nation run ragged by the Halloween 
ogre of Stalinism—a nation which in its hysteria identifies any 
and every kind of tyranny with communism and sees in every 
dark shadowy place of hill and dale some subversive agent or 
influence inimical to its safety and its soul.” And like many 
more of us he gives thanks for Nehru and the spiritual power of 
India. Shavians, of course, will be most interested in his chapter 
on “ The Mystical Bernard Shaw,” bur will note with regret chat 
his interview in Adelphi Terrace seems to have inspired him far 
less than one at the Chateau de Brangues with the late Paul 
Claudel. In fact, the Shaw interviewed is a strangely jeering, 
snorting, hyper-mystical person, given to talking nonsense, an 
coherent only on theatrical matters. One cannot resist the im- 
pression that, for some reason or other, neither Green nor Shaw 
got the best out of each other. 


As these notes are compiled news comes that fellow-member 
Dr William Pickerill, after “a long innings” in Cape Town, has 
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been appointed Director of the Department of Music and Enter- 
cunments in Durban and conductor of its Civic Orchestra—just 
as GBS once forecast. “1 have a postcard foreshadowing what 
| am now doing,” writes Dr Pickerill, whom we are in hopes of 
seeing in this country within a year or two. 


On November 17th, 1954, there was «a very large audience 
lor An Evening with Bernard Shaw,” arranged by Sc Pancras 
Public Libraries Committee, in association with the British 
Drama League, at St Pancras Town Hall as part of the 1954 Se 
Pancras Arts Festival. The program, to which admission was 
free, included a performance of Overruled by the Richmond 
Shakespeare Society, a “ reading” of scenes from Pygmalion by 
Margaret Rawlings, John Stuart, E. Martin Browne, and Greta 
Burke. These four players also took part in the discussion, led 
by Ivor Brown, on the dramatic influence of GBS—though Mr 
Brown gave equal attention to Shaw's socialism and the wonder- 
ful pamphleteering style of the prefaces. You might disagree 
with what Shaw said, but hardly with the way he was saying it. . 
Mr E. Martin Browne, who took the chair for the discussion and 
is director of the British Drama League, said that the derogatory 
way in which some critics had been writing of Shaw was not un- 
usual in the period between a great man’s death and the final 
assessment that assures his lasting reputation. This evening we 
were attempting to begin that assessment. 


The firse two volumes have appeared of Eric Bentley's The 
Modern Theatre in Doubleday's 95 cents Anchor Books series. 
Nine of the ten plays included so far are translations from foreign 
works and the translators include three of our own members: 
Jacques Barzun, Theodore Hoffman, and Eric Bentley himself. 
Most of these plays are not easily available in any other English 
and American editions, and of particular interest, oo. are 
the two plays by Brecht: Mother Cowrage and The Threepenny 


O pera. 


We are indeed grateful to the BBC for kindly sending, for 
the archives of the Society, scripts of Shaw's Whsther Britain?, 
first broadcast in February 1934, and of the recent George 
Bernard Shaw: an Irish Portrait, drawn from the memories of 
his countrymen, by W. R. Rogers. Contributors to the latter 
included Sean O'Casey, Se John Ervine, Frank O'Connor, Denis 
Johnston, Lady Hanson, and others who had known him in 
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Ireland. Plays of Shaw broadcast during che last few months have 
included The Doctor's Dilemma and Major Barbara, and (on 
television) Candida. After the Major Barbara broadcast a Mr 
James Fraser wrote in a letter to the News-Chronicle: “ While 
Parliament was debating war and peace on Wednesday evening, 
the still small voice of Shaw could | be heard (appropriately) on 
the Light Programme. ' 
LOMAX. Well, the more destructive war becomes, the soon- 
er it will be abolished, ch? UNDeRSHAFT. Nor at all 
= more destructive war becomes the more fascinating we 
nd ic. 


Mr Stanley Weintraub writes from University Park, 
Pennsylvania; The banning in February of Mrs Warren's Pro. 
fession by the famed Comédie Frangaise on the ground that it is 
“amoral” (this, in Paris!) recalls a little known incident of a 
half-century ago, happening in New York and mentioned by the 
American playwright Clyde Fitch. In a lecture, “ The Play and 
the Public,” presented at Harvard and Yale Universities round 
about 1909, the playwright, one of the earliest Shavians in that 

rofession, commented: “ It was the notorious Mrs Warren, with 
- profession, who drew che first big premiére audience for Shaw, 
which fact speaks wonders all pos as well as the incident of 
the lady who went to buy a ticket for a later Shaw production, 
Cashel Byron's Profession, but when told at the box-office in 
answer co her query that Cashel Byron's profession was not the 
same as Mrs Warren's, demanded her money back and lefe with- 
out buying.” 


An 87-page monograph: The Economic Rogue in the Play: 
of Bernard Sa, Stanley Marquis Holberg (The University of 
Buffalo Studies, volume 21 No. 2, October 1953), is of such in- 
terest and importance that we are hoping to devote a meeting in 
London to a reading and discussion of extracts from it 


A bust of Shaw by Michacl Werner has been unveiled ar 
the Royal Court Theatre 


Mr John Coates has kindly allowed us to read his unpublish- 
ed, sprightly, irreverent A Frolic of Frogs. Time: Very much 
the present ; place: Earth, Hell, Heaven, etc: characters: Shaw, 
Shakespeare, their wives, Beatrice, etc. 
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THE SHAW SOCIETY 


1) STEEPLESTONE CLOSE, LONDON, N.18 
Provident. ESME PERCY 


Vice Presidents 


Jacques Barzun, Eric Bentley, Sir Lewis Casson, Harriet Cohen, 
Constance Cummings, John Gassner, David Hardman, Archibald 
Henderson, Hubert Humphreys, Dan Laurence, Benn Levy, 
Kingsley Martin, John Parker, Ellen Pollock, D. N. Pritt, 
Sagittarius,’ Dame Sybil Thorndike, Siegtried Trebitsch 


Hlon General Secretary and Treasarer: ERIC J, BATSON 


Lhis as the true yoy of Lite, the being used for a purpose recognized by 
yoursell as a one, the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
throun on the “rap heap the bemg a force of Nature instead of Py 
leverith selfish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that 
5 the world will not devote itvell to making you happy 
| THE SHAW SOCIETY 
| its OBJECTS AND MEMBERSHIP TERMS 
You mun always let yourself think about everything. And 
“4 you must think about everything as it ts, not as it ts talked z 
thout We should never accept anything reverently until 
t ue hare athed it a great many very searching questions. a 
; The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, by Dr F. E. 3 
| Loewenstein, exists to promote a wider and clearer understanding . 
| 


ot Bernard Shaw's life and work, and to provide “a rallying 
point for the co-operation and education of kindred spirits and a 
forum tor their irreconcilable controversies Full membership 
Fd sts 15s. ($2) yearly, and includes the regular receipt of The 
* Shurtan and tree admission at most meetings Student member- 
| ship at halt this price is available to those under 22 giving their 
| are of birth. Associate membership, which includes The Shavian 

bur not free admission, costs 10s. 6d. ($1.50) yearly. American 
| subscriptions may be sent in currency, by personal cheque (to 
which, however, a few cents should be added for bank clearance), 
or by money order. Other overseas applicants should consult a 
bunk, post office, or journal agency. Donations towards a special 
| fund for the enlargement and improvement of the Society's journal 
are gratefully welcome at any ume. All applications and enquir- 
ies should be addressed to the General Secretary at 45 Steeplestone 
Close, London, N18. You may become a Life Member for 15 
guineas ($45) 
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